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THE CIRCULAR 

Mas for its fun lamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm. however. 
fs to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tea as—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Spxcim*n ou nb-ra will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any «rbseriber wishing to discontinue his paper should return 
usacopy with his numeund residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue * 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offerel to those who wishit, as the 
gosp2l is. without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fuals of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secon lly, by the free contributions of its friends 
anla few renittances from those who choose to pay 
for it Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Ditty Rewigiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment an | consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the emboliment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, anlenlows it annually with a 
revenue of three hun tred thousand dollars, 





What Oasght to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mink'ul, and ought io use the most commanding 
instrunentality. 

‘2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instru usntality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—invre effective thin book-making, because 
more continu)usand universaliu its operation. Re- 
ligion ouglit, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism 

4 [he Duily Press is the highest form of Jour. 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to asceud from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
pwsed and are prepwring to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


. a. . 
The Ono | 
Che Oncidr Commaitp 
io) ‘® 
MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens Enameled Traveling-B igs; Palme 
Leaf Hat<3 Caps 3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENLAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. &c; 
Groen & Presoerwed 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
Will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual tor the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. I. Noyes 

Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Rirth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heaveniy Church. Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &ce. &e —treated strietly aecording to 
Bible evidences. but developing miuny new and interesting 
Conclusions. differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
Ali who wish to understand Brace Comme xtsw—its constitu- 
tional basis and prospects of suceess—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annnal Reports and other publications of the 
Oaeila Association and its branches: presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. I. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


PAE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 


Perfectionist, can be furnished: and any of the 


shove Publicutions may be sent by mail to all parts 


Che Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years. and is self supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 


sthe Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 


ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and bedy ; that the age of 
miracles is uot past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments .therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
ueither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRAcION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE spIgiT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bilb/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
vital or@anization, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovatjons but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects Tlow far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—-Tue Circvtar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

tesurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
nbolishing Death 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution 

Dwelling tcgether in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Hlome Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Tlorticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





of the country. 


ted to God. 
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God’s Right to the Best Things. 


The devil seems to have worked into 
the minds of people a sort of tacit admis- 
sion that he hasa rizht, or at Jeast the 
inevitable might, of possession in all the 
best things of the world. ‘ The torn, the 
lame, and the blind’ may be offered to 
God, but all the ‘ fat of the land’ must 
be given to Satan. There is no end to 
the illustrations of this idea. We see a 
specimen of this kind of opinion in ref- 
erence to the southern and best portion 
of the earth. The common idea is thar 
diabolism must have possession of all those 
warm and fertile countries, which bask in 
the sun of the tropics ; and it is difficult 
for us, with old habits of thought, to sup- 
pose that it can be otherwise. It is easy to 
see that countries so situated are the most 
beautiful in the world, and, in a physical 
point of view, entirely preferable to ow 
northern clime for people to Jive in: but 
look into your hearts, and see if you do 
not feel that that kind of country is a sort 
of natural inheritance of pleasure-seekers 
and corrupt spirits. Throughout the 
world, the inhabitants of tle most bean- 
tiful climates, as of Spain, Italy, Pales- 
tine, &c., are, as a matter of fact, a pleas- 
ure-seeking, sensual race. The devil, it 
is true, has gained possession of those 
lands ; and the mischief is that we have 
come to feel that he has a sort of right 
to them, and that it woulkl be presump- 
tuous to think that such portions of the 
earth can be possessed and enjoyed by the 








true-hearied. 

To come to a more general fact: among 
the things we love to enjoy, money is the 
representative of all others, and as such 
is the choicest thing in the world. But 
who does not feel that the devil has a very 
especial ownership in all this line of 
things P—that the saints ought to be 
poor, and that money is a sort of accursed 
thing which a good man cannot have 

So of all the princi- 
Whatever is rich and 


much to do with ? 
pal good things. 
splendid, we naturally assign to the devil, 
In our thoughts and feelings, the best ap- 
parel, houses, &c., are allowed to him; 
and we think of God’s portion in the 
world as only second best, at most. 

To pass from things objective, to things 
subjective : in thinking of men and class- 
es in society, we find that the rich, and 
ereat, and noble, and cultivated, are set 
off to the devil’s portion ; and the igno- 
rant, and poor, or, at best the half-culti- 
vated, middle class, are God’s portion.— 
That is about the style in which people 
in their hearts allot to God and the devil 
their shares ip mapvkind, 

Then, to come to that which we are 
particularly interested in at tne present 
time, the children’s department: It is 
true, as things go, that childhood is tlie 
most precious part of life. It is the time 
when human nature is the greenest, most 
truthful, and full of merriment ; it is 


the time to serve the devil in? I think 
there is a persuasion in the world gener- 
aily, that though it would be very de- 
sirable for children to partake of God’s 
Spirit, yet somehow it is not possible ; 
they do not know enough ; they are too 
much under natural, inevitable tempta- 
tions, to be the Lord’s property, and the 
‘levi! must have possession of them till 
they are fifteen or twenty years old ; i. e. 
we must give the devil the first cut—he 
must sit down to the first table ; and the 
Lord may come in afterwards, and take 
his leavings, 

Here we have illustrations enough to 
show that there is a general claim as-erted 
on the part of the devil, and to a great 
extent conceded to him, that he is to have 
the best chance at every thing in this 
world. Let us examine into the reasons 
for this state of things, I thirk there is 
a prevailing and rapidiy growing instinct 
that this claim is a sham, and that it is 
,oing to be displaced ; and now is the 
time patiently and piercingly to scrutinize 
it. 

There are two general reasons for the 
prevalence of the common idea. { ne 
reason lies in the nature of things. It is 
a fact that the best things in the world, 
ure found in experience to be the greatest 
occasions of temptation, Beautiful, fer- 
tile countries and fine climates preseut to 
tan a large amount of sensual enjoyment, 
and tend tocultivate the material and 
enervate the spiritual, The sin of Sodom 
was pride, idleness and fullness of breed ; 
and their. corruption was undoubtedly 
occasioned by the temptations of their 
situation, They inhabited a beautiful, 
well-watered valley, that was a paradise 
for the body, and im those circumstances 
forgot the Lord and gave themselves up 
to sensual epjoyments, which ended in, 
awful corruption, So money, and the. 
rich things that wealth produces, are gen- 
erally occasions of similar tempiatiou.— 
Those whoare surrounded by the gorgeous 
insuries of wealth are in circumstances of 
tremendous seduction to pleasure-seeking 
and sensuality. As the world goes, wealth 
is a fool’s paradise--a situation of pruri- 
ent cultivation of the body to the neglect 
of the spirit. It follows, of course, that 
the rich and noble, those who are sur- 
rounded by the magnificence of the world, 
are specially tempted away from God, 
and take up with the devil’s portion. On 
the same principle, the fuct that children 
are conceded to the devil, grows out of 
the special temptations of theirage. They 
are full of animal life, and are under the 
care of their parents, so that they have 
not much to do, and hence life to them is 
a constant temptation to fully, sensuality 
and forgetfulness of God. 

That is one reason why the devil’s claim 
is maintained end conceded—the fact 





that outward good of all kinds is a temp- 
tation. The other reason I refer to, is, 
that the Bible, and particularly the New 
Testament, scems to favor this claim and 


concession. The poverty and suffering of 


. Pie ; 
fresh from the hand of God and nature. , Christ and his followers, apparently sanc- 
But is tere not a feeling that chi'dren| tioned the fashion of giving up all the good 





cannot know the Lord ?--that youth is! things of this world to the devil. 


And 


- right to the world’s best things. 


tack upon this strongheld, in a serious, 


..$pirit can gain possession of amativeness, 
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many of their teachings look that way. 
‘ How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ‘ Ye 
see your calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called,’ &c. 
In regard to worldly property, and pros- 
perity in general, there seems to be a good 
deal in the teachings of Christ and the 
apostles, and in their example, that favors 
the idea that God’s portion is second best, 
and that the devil has the first right of 
possession. But nobody pretends that 
any concession of this kind is found in 
the New Testament in regard to children: 
and if you look closely into the matter 
you will find there is no intentional con- 
cession of the principle at all. A tem- 
porary toleration of it is all that you can 
find. I think the general idea you will 
get from the Bible, and even from the 
New Testament, if you will give ita fair 
hearing, is, that ‘the gold and silver are 
the Lord’s ;’ that the good things of the 
world beiong to him. He promises to re- 
turn a hundred fold in this life, of all that 
persons forsake for the truth ; and de- 
clares that the meek shall inherit the 
earth. He distirctly claims Palestine 
and the Jews—the best country and the 
best race on earth. The money and the 
rich men then, belong to him, and the 
children also ; and we are so certain of 
this fact, that we need go into no argu- 
ment about it. It is sufficient, simply to 
present the subject, and clear a pathway 
for our instincts in the matter. 

I consider that Christ is now making 
his great final movement for abolishing 
the existing state of things, annulling 
the devil’s claim, and asserting his own 
And 
this leads me to the precise point on 
which we are engaged the most seriously 
in battling the enemy. It is more 
sbundantly true of amativeness, and the 
whole of the beautiful relations of the 
yexes, than of any other good thing, that 
it is given up as the possession and nat- 
ural inheritance of Satan. It is verily 
supposed to be irredeemable. Probably 
those who might be brought to admit 
that God could take possession of money 
and of children, and that the spirit of 
Christ might work its way into those 
things, would still utterly deny that it 
could work its way into sexual matters. 
This department is the very seat of Satan 
—the sanctuary of his strength. 

Now observe, we are engaged in an at- 


perservering attempt to wrest from Sa- 
tan’s hand that department of our nature. 
We are acting out the boldest possible 
assertion that the best things belong to 
God, and not to the devil. The point on 
which we are attacking the old claim, is 
& very critical one ; it is completely a test. 
point. We may be wure that if Chrisi’s 


there will be no difficulty in his proceed- 
ing to drive the devil out of all the other 
best things. The battle will be decided 
in favor of the party that gains this point 
—for it is the point around which the 
greatest mass of temptations cluster.— 
But we have a faith that reaches to vic- 
tory. We see and know that Christ can 
act himself out in this department of 
things, far better than the devil can. 1 
exhort our soldiers to be valiant, patient, 
and hopeful. Weare, as it were, stand- 


flict which is to decide the question 
whether God or the devil owns the best 
things ; and it is worth considerable suf- 
fering—worth waiting patiently for 
years, to see this question settled right. 

One of the ten commandments is, 
‘Thou shalt not covet.’ I respect that 
commandment, and yet I confess I do 
covet the beautiful lands of Southern 
climes ; money, and the power that mon- 
ey gives in the world ; the men that are 
brightest and best; the classes and 
breeds that are noblest; the youngest 
and freshest life ; and the most exquisite 
pleasure. Ido not covet these things 
from my neighbor, or for myself. I cov- 
et them from him who has stolen them, 
and for him who owns them. [I insist, 
and shall insist for time everlasting, that 
diabolism has no right to these good 
and beautiful things. They belong to 
Jeeus Christ. I do not covet my neigh- 
bor’s property ; I demand the restora- 
tion of God’s property. Satan evidently 
does not like to have us talk in this man- 
ner ; but we shall continue tu do so, and 
shall get a clear understanding of our 
rights, and of God’s rights in the good 
things of life. 

I will hint at some things which show 
the feasibility of the revolution we ex- 
pect. There is ground in the nature of 
things to assert, that wherever there are 
great temptations to evil, there is pos- 
sible a corresponding temptation to good. 
The same things that tempt us to forget 
God, may tempt us to be thankful to 
him. The same things that tempt to 
frivolity, when matters are turned right 
will tempt to sobriety. You say that in 
the case of children, their situation tempts 
them to frivolity and pleasure seeking : 
I affirm that their situation equally 
tempts them to veneration ; and that is 
the very feeling that puts them in com- 
munication with God. Christ says, ‘ Ex- 
cept ye be converted, and become as lit- 
tle children, ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven.’ There is more natural affin- 
ity and adaptation to Christ’s spirit, in 
the state of children, than in any other. 
True, the devil has all along had the ad- 
vantage, but get things going right, and 
the advantage will be all on Christ’s side, 
People who are in a condition to be easily 
seduced into sin, may, by the same con- 
dition, be easily seduced into righteous- 
ness. Every thing that makes in favor 
of the devil, will come round at last, so 
as to make in favor of God. We must 
encourage ourselves in the feeling that 
God shall have the ‘ fat of the lund,’ and 
that we will not offer to him the torn, 
the lame, and the blind. 

What appears in the New Testament 
as a seeming concession of outward pros- 
perity to the devil, is completely illus- 
trated, as I understand it, by the Old 
Testament history of the children of Is- 
rael. God led them out of Egypt. What 
for ? to starve them in the wilderness, 
or reduce them to worse slavery and op- 
pression than they suffered in Egypt ? 
Not at all; but to give them possession 
of a land ‘ flowing with milk and honey,’ 
the paradise of the world. They had it 
set before them at the outset ; but in or- 
der to take possession of it, and enjoy it, 
they had to go through long discipline 
and suffering. So all this suffering which 
seems so natural to the saints, is only 
the parenthesis before they are brought 





ing before heaven and earth, in a von- 


into a land flowing with milk and honey. 


It is the means, and not the end. There 
is, therefore, no real concession of prin- 
ciple in the case, 

Let these thoughts be a trumpet call 
to our soldiers, to gird themselves with 
patience, and fight out this battle that 
we are engaged in, to theend. Let them 
‘not be weary in well-doing, for in due 
season they shall reap, if they faint not.’ 
—Home-Talk, Dec. 1850. 
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The Point of Greater Interest. 

While the attention of the world is turned 
towards Europe, and is cuntemplating the actu- 
alities and possibilitics of war—its battle array, 
carnage, devastation and ultimate results—it is 
good to remember the better future which is yet 
in store for the nations of the earth; and that 
the time is coming when they shall not * learn 
warany more.’ There are things of greater inter- 
est to contemplate than the shock aud thunder of 
European battle. The great leading current of hu- 
man movement, is not in Europe, but here on the 
western continent. Here is the central field of 
human interest, the point where Christ is work- 
ing most powerfully un the world’s progress.— 
Here is where man is outgrowing the shackles of 
barbarism, and preparing for the incoming of a 
higher kingdom and the reign of a heavenly 
spirit. To all who look beluw the surface of 
things here, it is evident that the preparation for 
@ great social and spiritual revolution is taking 
place; and while the vast objective progress in 
this new world is going on, subduing the conti- 
nent to the dommion of man, developing its re- 
sources to minister tu his sustenance, comfort, 
luxury and refinement, there is, parallel co all 
this, a subjective movement setting toward the 
highest realms of civilization and spiritual growth. 
The foundations of the old social structures here 
are being broken up; the integrity cf the mar 
riage institution is passing away ; law 1s loosing 
its power in the administration of human affairs, 
and the queston is even raised whether it is not a 
nuisance, because it utterly fails to secure right- 
eousness. Seeing these facts, men are beginning to 
seek fur something better, which shall take the 
place of that which is ‘old and ready to vanish 
away.’ 

And whither are we going? We believe that 
the hope of society is in Communism, and that in 
it there is a glorious future. And in the prog: 
ress of society in this country towards that state, 
we find a much more interesting subject of con- 
templation than is affurded by the sanguinary 
contlicts of European rulers, Not that the pre- 
sent state of affairs in Europe is devoid of <nter- 
est, far from it. ‘There are great purposes of God 
being worked ont there, which have their bearing 
upon the world’s progress. The disintegration 
of the old is going on there, and the way is pre- 
paring for the ultimate advance of the nations 
out of despotism. But here on this continent we 
see the beginnings of reconstruction—the up- 
building of the new. And in the comparatively s1- 
lent progress of things towards Communism is to 








the Gospel of Christ.—t. 1. p. 





Contingencies of Europe. 
The Evening Post, commenting on the reports 
that come to us by almost every arrival from 
Europe, of the prospect of a general war on that 
continent, makes the following remark : 


“Weare always doubtful of these reports as to a 
general European war. They spring up like mush- 
rooms whenever any war is opened, but the event 
commonly proves that they were gross exagger- 
ations. The European sovereigns have all of 
them too much at stake to wish a general war on 
any slight pretext. They know that the masses 
ot the people are not now what they were before 
the French Revolution when a charge of dragoons 
could disperse the most formidable insurrection. 
They know that a general war, in the present 
condition of human society and intelligence, would 
not be a dynastic war-- scarcely a national one— 
but a popular war rather, in which other ques- 
tions than those of thrones or races would be de- 
bated. They are especially persuided of this 
when one of the strongest thrunes in Europe is oc- 
cupied by a Napoleon, who has nothing in com- 
mon with old movarchical families, and whose 
antecedent glories indeed are associated with a 
dire hostility to those families. 





* A hostile combination of Russia and Prussia 


be seen the hope of society and the triumph of} 


with Austria, against France, either on this Ital- 
ian question or any other, would at once prove 
the signal for revvlution in Italy, Hungary, Ger. 
many and Spain. Louis Napoleon would have no 
scruples in throwing himself upon the side of the 
revolutionary party, if it were needful, and the 
campaigns of 1792-3 might be renewed vn the 
cuntinent with increased vigor, and under other 
aspects «f success. A half imilion Frenchmen 
casting themse!ves among the restless populations 
of the monarchies, singing the Marsellaise, and 
proclaiming the emancipation of the nations, 
would meet another reception than that they 
found in the days of Robespierre and Dumourier. 
But these are contingencies, we repeat, which the 
monarchs will take precious good care to avoid as 
long as they cau.” 





Value of Sunlight. 


From an article in the Evening Post, on the in- 
fluence of sunlight on health, we take the follow- 
ing paragraphs. We believe there is truth in 
them. The importance of sunlight in our houses 
has hitherto been too much overlooked. The 
sunlight is one of our best friends : 


‘The influence of sunlight upon the healthful- 
ness of a localitv can hardly be over-estimated, 
Sanitary regulations in which this matter is 
over-looked are but partially successful. No 
matter how perfect every other arrangement, no 
being can possess sound health who is excluded 
fiom the sunshine. There can be no substitution 
for the solar rays; they must be had, or disease, 
wasting and incurable, will inevitably ensue. 

“ For pertect health we should take daily “a 
perfumed bath of sunshine.” The direct rays of 
the sun are indispensable to all who seek to ob- 
tain or maintain the normal conditions of exist- 
ence. While we would neglect no agency of 
ventilation, exercise or whulesome food. things 
which ought always to be provided in abundance, 
we would insist that this too should be regarded 
as co-ordinate, if not superior to them. 

“ Huuses which are constantly shaded are far 
less healthful as residences than those which are 
exposed to the full glare of the sun. Apartments 
on the northern side of a building are least proper 
for human occupation. Sleeping rooms into 
which the sun is not permitted to shine are cham- 
bers of death. The closing of window-shutters 
and blinds during the daytime is of more than 
doubtful propriety, though its efficacy in improv- 
ing and hiding the defects uf the female complex- 
ion is less questionable. 

“ Our municipal authorities too generally over- 
look these facts when devising sanitary regula- 
tions. They should demand that houses should 
nut be constructed without a window to every 
apartment to be occupied by human beings ; that 
the streets shall be wide enough to permit the 
sun to shine in them. Attention tw this sub- 
ject, and action accurdingly, weuld do indefinite- 
ly more than the most enthusiastic imagine to 
render our city healthy, and perhaps more sv 
than vur neighboring country. 

“ The cynic Diogenes displayed sound sense, as 
well as sume impudence, when he asked Alexan- 
der, who offered to do him a favor, to stand out 
of his sunshine. The writer or public teacker 
who shall enlighten the public upon the uses of 
the solar rays, as an agent to promote health, 
would be a benefactor to his race.” 

oo 
Publications Received. 


Our thanks are due to the publishers for the 
fullowing new publications : 

Hints Towarp Puysicat Pexrection,: or the 
philosophy of Human Beauty. By D. H. Jacques. 
12mo, pp 244,; New York; published by Fowler 
and Wells. 

Aut THE Year Rovunp. A weekly periodical, 
conducted by Charles Dickens. New York ; J. M. 
Emerson & Co. 37 Park Row, 

QvuaRTeRLY ADVERTISER, devoted to the Buok 
Trade. Phillips, Sampson & Co. Boston. 

News of the Week. 
From Europe. 

By the arrival of the steamship City of Wasb- 
ington, from Liverpool, we have five days later 
news from Europe. The war news is of a more 
decisive character than heretofore, and we have 
accounts of the first battle between the French 
and Austrians. It took place at Montebello on 
the 2ist ult. The French accounts say that the 
Austrians, 15,000 strong, under Gen. Stadion, 
attacked the advanced posts of Marshal Baraguay 
d’ Hilliers, and were driven back by Gen. Forey’s 
division, after a fieree combat of four hours du- 
ration. ‘Lhe allies, including some Piedmontese 
cavalry, carried Montebello. but did not pursue the 
Austrians. The loss of the latter is stated by the 
French at 1,500 to 2,000, and that of the French 
at 600 to 700, of whom many were officers. Two 
hundred Austrians were taken prisoners. The 
Austrian account simply states that Gen. Sta- 
dion pushed forward a reconnoisance by a forved 
march toward Liglis and Montebello, but after ® 
hot fight with a French force of superior strength 
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actual strength of the French force is not stated. 
Reports say they numbered from 6,000 to 7,000 
besides a regiment of Sardinian cavalry. 

It is also stated that a portion of the Sardinian 
army had forced a passage of the Sesia putting 
the Austrians to flight. Garibaldi was endeavor- 
ing to push into Lombardy to incite a revolution, 
The Austrian Commander-in chief, Gen. Gyulai, 
had ordered the pesple everywhere to give up 
their arms, under pain of being shot for disobe- 
dience. Revolutionary movements are reported 
in Lombardy. 

The infamous king of Naples is dead, and Fran- 
cis the II has assumed the reins of Government. 

The defeat of the Derby Ministry is anticipated 
on the meeting of Parliament. 

From Hayti. 

Accounts from Port-au-Prince to the 14th ult. 
represent the country as quiet, with the excep- 
tion of some agitation growing out of a difference 
of opinion between President Geffrard and the 
Chambers as to the treatment to be extended to 
Soulouque and his Ministers. Geffrard insisted 
that the whole of them alike should be eubjectud 
to banishment for life. This the Chambers 
agreed to so far as Soulouque was concerned ; 
but a party in the Chambers were disposed not 
to include the ex-Ministers ir the decree. It 
was thought that ifthe difference was not set- 
tled to Geffrard’s satisfaction it would lead to a 
breach between him and the Chambers. 

...-The following is a pretty story, but looks 
rather apocryphal : 

“The New York correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Mercury in a notice of Morphy, the great 
chess plaver, says a queer incident uccurred to him 
soon after his arrival in New York A carriage 
drove to the St. Nicholas, in which was seated a 
splendidly dressed lady. She sent upa card, and 
requested ar interview with the chess champior. 
The interview was granted, when the fair visitor 
demand.:d the privilege of playing a game with 
Mr. Morphy. Mr. M. looked at the magnificent 
eyes of the stranger, and said, ‘ Yes, certainly.’ 
The chess table was brought to the window, and 
Mr Morphy placed the men. The lady, of course, 
was permitted the first move. Half a dozen 
moves were made on either side, and Morphy 
found himself interested—his visitor promised to 
prove the most formidable anta sonist he had had 
for along time. Being absorbed in the game, 
Morphy directed the servent to admit no one else 
until it was completed. The game lasted two 
hours and was druwn. The lady was then satis 
fied, and blushingly took her leave, Morphy him- 
self accompanying her to her carriage. The mo- 
ment she had gone, Morphy and his friends set at 
work to ascertain the identity of the beautiful 
visitor, not doubting that the name upon her card 
could be found in the directcry. This, however, 
proved to bea mistake, and though every endeavor 
was made to ascertain precisely who was the vis- 
itor, the gentlemen are as much in the dark as 
ever. Whoever she may be, she played the best 
game in which Morphy was ever a contestant, and 
she probably adopted these means of matching 
herself with Morphy in order to assure herself of 
der own skill. 

...-A trial of camels has been made on an Ala- 
bama plantation. The Selma (Ala.) Sentinel of 
Mav 20th says that they seem to answer many 
useful purposes. One of the animals with a rider 
will carry twelve bushels of corn to the mill, and 
will in the case of milling alone, answer the pur- 
poses of two mules and a wagon, and will travel 
over the ground four times as quick as two mules. 
It is stated that they have been tricd at the plow, 
and answer the purpose admirably, being docile 
and easily maneged. 

....Twenty two steamers arrived at New- 
York, Boston, and Quebec during the month of 
May, from Europe. Almost as many went the 
other way. It is only twenty-one years since 
the first steamer crossed the Atlantic. Now 
they come and go almost daily. 

...-A copy of Dr Cheever’s work, ‘God against 
Slavery,” was recently sent to the Queen of Eng- 
land by one of his friends. Sir C. B. Phipps sert 
& most courteous reply, announcing the royal 
pleasure in accepting the volume. 

...-The New York Herald says ‘the slave trade 
now proceeds in Cuba as openly and unrestricted- 
ly as does the importation of flour from the United 
States.’ 

...-dudge Halliburton, author of‘ Sam Slick,’ has 
been elected to Parliament in England, and will 
probably be a supporter of the Derby adminis- 
ration.’ 

...-The steamer Freighter, bound for the Red 
River of the North and the Rocky Mountains, left 
Bt. Paul on the 28th. The Minnesotian says: 

“The Freighter is well equipped for the trip, 
having been thoroughly repaired and newly tur- 
nished lately. She is small, draws only ten inches 
water, and has a flat bottom. Capt. Davis is 
positive that he will get through. He has machine- 
Fy and apparatus on board to enable him to draw 
his boat over the portage by help of the engine, 
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which he will pursue. luck permitting, to the Sas- 
katchewan, ascending it to the Edmonton House, 
B. A., almost in sight of the Rocky Mountains.” 

This undertaking, if successful, will prove of 
much importance to the Commercial interests of 
St. Paul and the North West. 





June 8.—Not much Journal to be expected now- 
a-days. We are ‘all abroad'as you may say—taken 
up with the distractions of the season: and our 
meetings are somewhat in character, discursive, un- 
collected, unlabored. They generally commence 
with business mentions and end with confessions of 
Christ. We have had a pleasant visit of sever- 
al days from M. P. Sweet and daughter, of Freeport. 
We have also been enlivened this week hy several 
unexpected and most generous presents from differ- 
ent friends abroad. A letter from [llinois which 
we will do ourselves the pleasure of inserting at 
the end of this journal, contained a gift of $200.— 
Other presents were received, not in money, but 
in forms not less acceptable, from New Jersey, 
Texas, and one without name, but supposed to be 
from eastern New York. We take these gifts as ex- 
pressions of trust in our devotion toa general cause, 
and have confidence we shall not abuse such trust. 
We take them also as part of the ov-rflowing 
goodness of God toward us, who knoweth what 
we need.—An accident happened here wash- 
ing morning which produced a momentary panic. 
The cylinder of our wringing-machine burst, mak. 
ing @ loud noise and throwing into consternation 
all the folks within sound, for a moment, but hap- 
pily doing very slight injury compared with what 
every one supposed it muat do in case of explosion. 
One man who had his hand between the curb 
and the cylinder received a severe bruise and that 
was all. The curb confined the broken parts, or 
had they flown as they might have dune we should 
doubtless have been obliged to report fatal conse- 
quences, On the meution of the affair in the 
evening, the construction of the machine was criti- 
cised as not sufficiently strung, and the working 
of it was criticised as somewhat careless, exceed- 
ing the proper measure of speed. The machine 
has been highly serviceable and will be rebuilt 
with better security.——Topics one evening.— 
Cowplaint that the beginnings of a geological 
cabinet which had necessarily been removed from 
their place of deposit, were being scattered, and 
lost, some seen in the children’s yard &c., 
Voted that they should be taken care of, until we 
get room, and that our travellers should take pains 
to increase them, so that when we have a new 
house we may commence a museum. Proposed 
that we consider our musical instruments sufficient 
for the present, and that future appropriations for 
the fiue arts be devoted to pictures—good paint- 
ings. They make as muchimpression on us_per- 
haps as music—they cost nothing to keep, and 
are a lasting pleasure. Pvor pictures, of which 
there are some about the house, to be repudiated. 
Question, is foot-ball a civilized sport? Some 
thought not, vn account of the danger of accidents 
attending it. Not unfrequently the game sends 
some one limping home. But is a sport to be con- 
demned because there is danger connected with 
it? Shall we set up a rule that we will not have 
any sport that exposes us to accident ? Then we 
must forbid swimming and skating, and in fact, all 
athletic exercises, and put our * Young America’ 
under a tame discipline indeed. The better way 
is, to let them learn moderation and caution in 
contact with danger. Foot-ball may be played 
with a spirit of consideration which shall not 
lessen the eacitement, and yet secure from serious 
harm. Itis not a proper sport if the parties 
must abandon themselves to it neck and heels, 
and ick the ball if they break legs.—is it best 
to encvurage the fencing-class which is started ? 
The thrust and parry is accompanied with danger, 
and some thought its moral effect would be det- 
rimental—there was better sport than to play 
kill. Proposed that we have a public exhibition 
of the art and see what we are criticising ; then 
we shall be better able to pass judgment. 

We hear of frost in localities not very distant ; 
but happily it has not touched us. The weather 
however is rather chilly, checking the rapidly ad- 
vancing strawberry harvest. Fifty quarts were 
marketed yesterday. 

Letrer From ILLINoIs. 
Freeport, Ill., May 26, 1859. 

Dear Bro. G:—With a thankful heart for the 
goodness of God in the manifold manifestations 
of his loving kindness to me, and above all that it 
hath pleased him to reveal his Sun Jesus Christ 
in me, by whom I am crucified to the world and 
the world to me, and rejoicing in the hope of the 











dued unto himself, I enclose herein a draft on 
New York for two hundred dollars, not desiring 
to dictate or express any wish how it may be 
used, having more confidence in the instincts of 
the Community there, thanin my own judgment. 
I fee] much interested in the progress of the new 
house, but feel assured that it will be built as fast 
as your circumstances and the good of Bible Com- 
munism demand. You donot want too many 
‘wet logs’ atonce. It is good for the tree of 
Communism that it should be develuped exter- 
nally in proportion to the depth and size of its 
rvots; and feeling assured that God is its husband- 
man, I will wait patiently, through grace, for the 
the glory which my faith says will be manifest in 
its realization. 1 confess a thankful heart that I 
am in the achocl of Christ, and trust through 
zrace to endure unto the end. With love to all, 
Yoers-in the faith of Christ, L. W. Gurreav. 
Letrer From Missouri. 
Esperanza, Mo., May 17. 
To rue Epitor oF tHe Circunar:—I was 
pleased with the epecimen number of the Circu- 
lar you sent me, and I have read and digested 
its contents. I have for several years past been 
building in the ideal world such a home as you 
seem to have realized. I like your mode of gov- 
ernment by religivus influence, free criticiem, and 
education. “Horticulture the leading business 
for subsistence,” pleases me very much. I have 
made a beginning—laid the foundation for a home 
here in Crawford Co. Mo., on a beautiful stream 
called Curtois, a branch of the Maramec. I have 
only 80 acres as yet; but I wish to put every 
acre of it in fruit. It is an excellent country and 
climate for all kinds of fruit. I have already 
growing 3000 Catawba grape vines, 1000 currant, 
300 gooseberry, and 100 cboice fruit trees, Peaches, 
Pears, Piums and Apples. It is my will to make 
here a happy home for many true and loving 
hearts. Ido not believe in the isolate house- 
hold nor in the marriage institution. 1 am a 
lover of nature and a disciple of Christ. I would 
live the law of love and teach the same. I 
should be happy to make your acquaintance, and 
learn many things of you that would be of assis- 
tance to me in developing Esperanza, into the 
garden of fruition. Your theological doctrines 
are new tome. I believe in physical, intellectu- 
al and spiritual growth in beauty, in knowledge 
and grace, to perfection. I wish to become a 
subscriber to the Circular. I will receive it 
freely, and give freely, according to my means, as 
the spirit of truth, righteousness and love shall 
prompt me. Yours for humanity. 
J. If. Carver. 





Passages from Beecher. 

——Once I thought of heaven with the cold rigid 
thoughts of the old teaching. It was a stately, 
solemn, unnatural place, full of everlasting practis- 
ing in music. ButnowI take the liberty of pro- 
phecy. I see that when the oriental saints, or 
when Christ himself described that glorious place, 
they made use of whatever of earthly beauty and 
glory seemed greatest to those to whum they were 
speaking as images of it. I do the same. Every 
one may do the same. There is in heaven what 
will more than satisfy every mind, Asa place for 
studying mathematics it could attract Newton, but 
I fear that I should hardly want to go there if that 
were to be the employment of all. But for my 
nature there will be abundant food, and for your 
natures, too, all various as they are. There is not 
a dav passes over me here, that I do not sicken at 
some unworthiness or hypoorisy ; but I think ‘* Yon- 
der there can enter nothing that defileth, or that 
maketh a lie.” Not aday but that tears start to 
my eyes at the sight of other’s tears; but I know 
that there ‘‘ there shall be no more sorrow, nor 
crying,” Here, I shrink daily from the contact of 
those that are mean and sordid ; there, all is noble 
and generous Here, 1 am often chilled by want 
of affection ; there, all is love, perfect and undefiled. 
Of whatever is most beloved by me; of all that is 
most grand and glorious; of all that is most warm, 
winning and delightful, I can think and yet be sure 
that I have not risen to a tithe of the warmth and 
beauty of the glorious home awaiting the sons of 
God—the joint heirs of Jesus Christ. 

——Prayer covers the whole of a man’s life. 

There is no thought, yearning, or desire, however 
low, trifling, or vulgar we may deem it, which, if it 
affects our real interest or happiness, we may not 
lay before God and he sure of his sympathy. 
The love of God! who can fathom it? We 
soon cloy with honey ; ’tis not very hard to satisfy 
ourselves with sugar; even of bread we may tire; 
but who ever tired of air? Ail day we breathe it; 
at morning, at noon, at night, all night—all our 
lives, und we are not weary. Love is the vital air 
of the soul. 
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,and relaunch her on the waters of the Red River, ; glory of the Father, when all things shall be sub-; Table-Talk by J. H.N.—No.15. 


Criticism.——I have an increasing sense 
of the value of criticism. Criticism, if it 
comes from the right souree—-from heav- 
en and the pure spirits above us—is not 
an enemy, but a friend ; it is our best 
‘friend. When we ask for the Holy 
Spirit, we really ask for criticism. It is 
impossible for the Holy Spirit to come 
upon those that are not wholly civilized, 
without criticising them and purging 
from them whatever is false. 

Christ said to his disciples, ‘ Ask and it 
shall be given you; seek and ye shall 
find ; knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” And he immediately afterwards 
told them what to seek after: ‘If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Ho- 
ly Spirit to them that ask him? (Luke 
11: 9—13.) In seeking for the Holy 
Spirit, we must have a right idea of what 
it is, and receive it in its true character 
and office. Wemay form a true con- 
ception of that office, from this saying of 
Christ’s: ‘Iam the true vine and my 
Father is the husbandman. very 
branch in me that beareth not fruit, he 
taketh away ; and every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it that it may 
bring forth more fruit’ (John 15: 1, 
2,) Let us seek and invite the Holy 
Spirit, with the undersianding that it 
will purge us, and faithfully criticise us, 
that we may bear fruit bountifully. 

We have invited Christ to our table, 
and I think we can all truly say, that he 
has accepted the invitation, us far as it 
has been extended to him. I now pro- 
pose that we enlarge our hearts, and in- 
vite him to criticise us at the table—give 
him the superintendence of our bodies 
and souls, and every thing pertaining to 
the table, and expect that he will edu- 
cate us in the tiuthful, chaste manage- 
ment of ourselves in eating and drinking. 
And | am confident that he will accept 
of this invitation, if it is given him hearti- 
ly, in faith. But his criticism will not 
benefit us, unless we appreciate the beau- 
ty and value of it, asa means of grace. 
I confess that I have a sense of the value 
of improvement and final perfection, 
which so overbalances present suffering 
in discipline, that I rejoice in all experi- 
ence that looks toward that object, with 
a triumphant hope in final victory over 
all evil. We shall reach the tree of life 
through criticism, 

I recommend to all who have any 
difficulty with their alimentiveness, to 
invite the criticism of God—to seek help 
from fellowship with the Spirit of truth, 
‘which is quick and powerful, and sharp- 
er than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit,’ &c. But we need not necessarily 
anticipate much suffering from the crit- 
icism of God. If we yield ourselves to it, 
we shall find as much pleasure as pain 
in the operation. We shall at least suf- 
fer less from God’s treatment of our 
case, than from our own or other’s treat- 
ment of it. At the same time that God 
is perfectly faithful, he knows how to save 
us pain. He is the most merciful being 
in the universe, and the last to condemn 
us. ‘Search me, O God, and know my 
heart : try, me, and know my thoughts ; 
and see if there be any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting.’ 
‘Cleanse thou me from secret faults.’ 















Babiology. 


We often go so far wrong tuat we do not know 
the right way when we see it. Our sister Jane, 
for example, can scarcely stir out of her chair, all 
day lung, unless baby is in her arms; thus wear- 
ing herself out, and preventing him from being as 
comfortable as he might otherwise be. 

When he sleeps, she dares not leave him; for 
if he be not rocked the moment he stirs, presto! 
he will be broad awake, uneasy for—what ? Good 
habits. 

Half the day, the child is nursing at the breast, 
because that only quiets him. Still, Jane says 
she cannot cure these habits ; for he may be hun- 
gry when so restless, and she does not mind her 
own suffer'ng, if she can make him happy. 

Poor girl! if she is Mrs. William Douglass —- 
All this uneasiness and positive suffering are the 
effects of these wrong habits. With patient care 
he could soon be taught to sleep soundly on a 
bed. No rocking or coaxing is necessary to a ba- 
by’s sleep. He sleeps as naturally as he eats, if 
you only let him do it. And he will feed with 
perfect satisfaction, at regular intervals, if ac- 
customed toit. A part of the time, two, ifallowed, 
he would enjoy noticing quietly, the movements 
around him, thus taxing nobody while being prof- 
itably amused. 

Then, the mother’s manipulation when given 
would be of double benefit to him; and also his 
food would be better relished. Now, instead, ev- 
ery thing annoys him; and all relating to him is 
unsatisfactory. Ie is associated with cunstant 
anxiety. This is wicked. 

But f2w mothers think how much of the wel- 
fare and enjoyment of babies depend on the first 
habits they give them —Life Illustrated. 





A City among the Jersey Pines. 


A correspondent of the Newark Advertiser, who 
was une uf the guests upon a recent excursion 
over the Atlantic City Railroad, gives the follow- 
ing account of a city which has sprung up among 


the Jersey Pines: 

The State of New Jersey, as every body knows, 
stretches away down the Atlantic coast to the 
Delaware Bay. The route to “Atlantic City,’ 
in the excursion alluded tu on Saturday, led us 
in a south-easterly direction to the seaboard from 
Camden, directly through what we have always 
been accustomed to regard as the abude of des- 
olation. Who ever expected to hear any good of 
the ‘Jersey Pines?) To my surprise we found 
no pines. The ylass and iron works, which were 
interspersed all over this district, in every di- 
rection, are beginning to disappear. They have 
consumed the pine wood. A growth of oak has 
sprung up in its place, and wherever the plow is 
introduced with little care, the busbandman finds 
abundant reward for his labor. Inexhaustible 
marl-beds have been discovered. This va.uable 
fertilizer is sold at the pit for a quarter of a dol- 
luir a tun, and is delivered along the line of the 
Camden and Atiantic Road for $1 a tun. 

We passed several farming villages, such as Had- 
dontield and Long-a-Coming, the latter of which 
is situated un an elevation of about 200 fect above 
the Delaware. We saw glass works at Water- 
ford, Jackson and Winslow. ‘The country is 
rolling and free from fever and ague. An mmtel- 
ligent land-owner remarked that he ‘ would not 
exchange acre for acre for any land in the country.’ 

At one spot in this wilderness of scrub oak 
bushes there is an area of about 34,000 acres, situ 
ated 44 miles from Ege Harbor, and 6 or 7 miles 
from the sea shore. ‘The harbor is said to be che 
best on the Jersey coast. having 18 feet of water 
on the bar. Under the direction of the Ductors 
Schoele—two brothers, one of whom resides m 
Philadelphia—this spot in the wilderness has be- 
come a place of life and labor. Two years ago 
there was no house ; now there are 2.000 inhabi- 
tants. Many substantial buildings —two church- 
es—one Moravian (which is tbe principal one) and 
one Roman Catholic. ‘There are three schouls— 
one free—a ‘ Turners’ Hall, a lager beer brewery, 
but no jail, no pour house, and we cuuld not hear 
of one single groz-shop. 

The population is wholly German. Most of 
them have been fifteen years m the country. 
Many are from Bavaria. They are entering exten- 
sively into the graje culture. ‘There are about 
2,000 acres under cultivation, A grape grower 
from Cincinnati within a few weeks has bought 
two more farms in additiwn to several owned be- 
fore, for the purpose of grave-gr>wing. They are 
preparing to make pianos, porcelain, ginghamsa, 
stoneware, brick, tiles, violins, &c. Bethlehem, 
Pa., seems to be their model in many respects. 

It would be difficult to tind 2,000 Americans or 
emigrants from Great Britam, amoung whom there 
were no dram-drinkers; the dram-shop was about 
the earliest stitution. ‘Their love of religion 
and education 1s manifested by their churches and 
schouls and by the publicatron of two newspapers, 
while the boommg cannon that greeted us on our 
arrival mdicated hfe and spirit. To a stranger, 
they seem a model community. 

‘Lhe city is laid in rectangular squares The 
stre:ts are very wide. ‘The lots are 40 by 150.— 


Outside the tuwn, aitached two each jot is a gar- 
den vi 40 by 300. The farms contain 20 acres — 
Each owner of a town lot is assessed $5 per munth, 
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and of a farm $10 per month, which is all spent 
upon their respective places. No place is per- 
mitted to go unmproved ; if the owner does not 
do it, the Corporation does it for him, but it does 
not sell him out for taxes. The plan is mutual, 
without any * ism,” so far as we could learn, but 
workism, saveism, and improveistn, Every farm 
must have a house and a picket fence around it. 
The houses are two stories and contain four rooms. 
They are drick, roofed with ti'e, and are worth 
$400. If the owner wants a better, he may build, 
and the Corporation will lend him $400. The 
capital of the Association is $2,300,000, and the 
stock is abore par. There are many stockholders 
in every part of the country. The influence of 
the Gulf Stream is said to eqalize the temper- 
ature here. The climate is more equal, and is 
three degrees higher in temperature than Phila- 
delphia. This and the character of the soil pe- 
cabarly fit it for the grape cniture. 

Our party linded at the new city and under 
the eenduct of the Doctors Schoele were led 
through several streecs. which were planted with 
shade trees and lined with shops. We were econ- 
ducted into the Town Hall—a one-story building, 
80 feet deep—where, upon a raised platform. 
steod the Mayor of the city, who is also the mu- 
sical director. [fe was surrounded by a fine choir 
and band, who surprised us w.thawelcome. Mr, 
Walsieffer, che Mayor and mnsicim. is a remark- 
able man in wany respects, and his transat!antic 
history is interesting, but too long to tell here. 





How Sun-Pictures are Made. 

Our readers may like to know the outlines 
of the process of making daguerreotypes and 
photographs, as just furnished us by Mr Whip- 
ple, one of the most successful operators in 
this country. We omit many of those details 
which are everything to t.e practical artist. 
but nothing to the general reader. We must 
premise, that certain substances undergo chem- 
ical alterations, when exposed to the light. 
which produce a change of color. Some of 
the compounds of silver possess this faculty to 
a remarkable degree,— as the common indelible 
marking ink, (a solution of nitrate of silver,) 
which soon darkens in the light, shows us 
every day. ‘Tis is ouly one of the inonumera- 
ble illustrations of the varied effects of light on 
color. A living plant owes its brilliant hues to 
the sunshine ; but a dead one, or the tints ex- 
tracted from it, will fade in the same rays 
which clothe the tulip in crimson and gold,— 
as our Indy-readers who have rich curtains in 
their drawing-rooms know full well. The sun, 
then, is a master of chiaroscuro, and if he has 
a Fving petal for his pallet, is the first o: 
colorists. Jet us walk into his studio, and ex- 
aunine some of his painting machinery. 

1. THe Dacuerreotype.—-A silver-plated 
sheet of copper is resilvered by electro-p.ating, 
and perfectly polished. It is then exposed in 
a giass box to the vapor of iodine until its sur- 
face turns to a golden yellow. Then it is 
exposed in another box to the fuines of the 
bromide of lime until it becomes of a blood- 
red tint. Then it is exposed once more, for a 
few seconds, to the vapor of iodine. The 
plate is now sensi ive to light, and is of course 
kept from it, until, having been placed in the 
darkened camera, the sersen is withdrawn aud 
the camera picture falls upon it. In strong 
light, and with the best instruments, ¢hree ser- 
ouds’ exposure is enough,--but tle time varies 
with circumstances. ‘The plate is now with- 
drawn and exposed to the vapor of mercury at 
212 deg. Where the daylight was strongest, 
the seusitive coating of the plate has under- 
gone such a chemical change, that the mercury 
penetrates readily to the silver, producing a 
minute white granular deposit upon it, like a 
very thin fall of suow, drifted by the wind 
The strong lights are little heaps of these 
granules, the middle lights thinner sheets of 
them; the shades are formed by the dark sil- 
ver itself, thinly sprinkled only, as the earth 
shows with a few scattered snow-flakes on its 
surface. The precise chemical uature of these 
uranules we care less for than their palpable 
presence, which may be perfectly made out 
by a microscope magnifying fifty diameters or 
even less. 

The picture thus formed would soon fade 
under the action of light, in consequence of 
further changes in the chemical elements of 
the film of which it consists. Some of these 
elements are therefore removed by washing it 
with a solution of hyposulphite of soda, afier 
which it is rinsed with pure water. It is now 
permanent in the light, but a touch wipes off 
the picture as it dees the bloom from a plum. 
fo fix it, a solution of hyposulphite of soda 
containing chloride of gold is poured on the 
plate while this is held over a spirit-lamp. It 
is then aguin rinsed with pure water, and is 
ready for its frame. 

2. Tue Puorocrarn.—Just as we must 
have a mould before we can make a cast, we 
must get a negative or reversed picture on 
ylass before we can get our positive or natural 
picture. The first thing, then, is to lay a sen- 





sitive coating on a piece of glass,—crown-glass, 
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which has a natural surface, being preferable 
to plate-glass. Cullodion, which isa solution 
of gun-cotton in alechol and ether, mingled 
with a solution of iodide and bromide of fo- 
‘assium, is used to form a thin coating over the 
glass. Before the plate is dry, it is dipped 
into a solution of nitrate of silver, where it 
remains from one to three or four minutes. 
Here, then, we have essentially the same 
chemical clements that we have seen employed 
in the dagnerreotype,—namely, iodine, bro- 
mine, and silver; and by their mutual reac- 
tions in the last process we kave formed the 
sensitive iodide and bromide of silver. The 
glass is now placed, still wet, in the camera, 
and there remains from three seconds to ove 
or two minutes, according to cireumstances.—— 
[t is then washed with a solution of sulphute 
of iron. Every hght spot in the camera pie- 
ture becomes dark on the sensitive coating of 
the glass plate. But where the shadows or 
dark parts of the camera-picture fall, the sen- 
sitive coating is less darkened, or not at all, if 
the shadows are very deep, and so these shad- 
ows of the camera-picture become the lights 
of the glass picture, as the lights become the 
shadows Again, the picture is reversed, just 
as in every camera-obscura where the image is 
received on a screen direct from the lens.— 
Thus the glass plate has the right part of the 
object on the left side of its picture, and the 
left part on its right side ; its light is darkness, 
and its darkness is light. Everything is just 
as wrong as it can be, except that the relations 
of eac. wrong to the other wrongs are like the 
relations of the corresponding rights to each 
other in the original natural image. This is a 
negative picture 

Extremes meet. Every given point of the 
picture is as far from truth as a lie can be.— 
But in travelling away from the pattern it has 








gone round a complete circle, and is at once as 
remote from Nature and as near it as possible. 
* How far is it to Taunton?’ said a country- 
man, who was walking exactly the wrong way 
to reach that commercial and piscatory centre. 
—‘ Baout twenty-five thaousan’ mild,’—said 
the boy he asked,—‘f y’go °z y’ ’r’ goin’ naow, 
’n’ baont haaf a mild ’f y’ turn right raoun’ 
’n’ go tother way.’ 

The negative picture being formed, it is 
washed with a solution of hyposulphite of soda, 
to remove the soluble prineiples which are lia- 
ble to decomposition, and then coated with 
shellac varnish to protect it. 

This negative is now to give birth to a posi- 
fire,——this mass of contradictions to assert its 
hidden truth in a perfect harmonious affirms- 
tion of the realities of Nature. Behold the 
process ! 

A sheet of the best linen paper is dipped in 
salt water and suffered to dry. Then a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver is poured over it and 
it is dried in a dark place. This paper is now 
sensitive ; it has a conscience, and is afraid of 
daylight. Press it against the glass negative 
and lay them in the sun, the glass uppermost, 
leaving them so, for from three to ten minutes. 
The paper, having the picture formed on it, is 
then washed with the svlution of hypesulpkite 
of soda, rinsed in pure water, soaked again in 
a solution of hyposulphite of soda, to which, 
however, the chloride of gold has been added, 
an lagain rinsed. [t is then sized or varnished. 

Out of the perverse and totally depraved 
negative,—where it might almost seem as if 
some magic and diabolie power had wrenched 
all things from their proprieties, where the light 
of the eye was darkness, and the deepest 
blackness was gilded with the brightest glare, 
is to come the true end of all this serics of op- 
erations, a copy of Nature in all her sweet gra- 
dations and harmonies and contrasts. 

* * * * * 


For, lo! when the sensitive paper is loid in 
the sun under the negative glass, every dark 
spot on the glass arrests a sunbeam, and so the 
spot of the paper lying beneath, remains un- 
changed ; but every light space of the negative 
lets the sunlight through, and the sensitive 
paper beneath confesses its weakness, and be- 
trays it by growing dark just in proportion to 
the glare that strikes upon it. So, too, we 
have only to turn the glass before laying it on 
the paper, and we bring all the natural rela- 
tions of the object delineated back again,—-its 
right to the right of the picture, its left to the 
picture’s left. 

On examining the glass negative by trans- 
mitted light with a power of a hundred diame- 
ters, we observe minute granules, whether 
crystalline or not we cannot say, very similar 
to those deseribed in the account of the daguer- 
reotype. But now their effect is revers«d. 
Being opaque, they darken the glass wherever 
they are accumulated, just as the snow darkens 
our skylights Where these particles are 
drifted, therefore, we have our shadows, and 
where they are thinly seattered, our lights.— 
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found no distinct granules, but diffused stains 
of deeper or lighter shades. 

Such is the sun-picture, ir. the form in which 
we now most commonly meet it,—for the da- 
guerreotype, perfect and cheap as it is, and 
admirably adapted for miniatures, has almost 
disappeared from the field of landseape, still 
life, architecture, and genre panting, to make 
room for the photograph.— Atlantic Monthly. 
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Grape Cuttere in Carirornta.—aA cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, at San 
Francisco, says : 

I condense from the statistics ofthc Mechan- 
ies’ Institution, and the address of Mr. Banks, 
of San Francisco, the following remarks : ‘ Al- 
most every nook aud corner of our entire State 
is admirably adapted to the growth of the 
grape. In France, a first-rate crop of grapes 
is 5,000 pounds to the acre, while 2,000 
pounds is regarded as a fair crop. In the 
grape-growing districts along the Ohio river, 
where a superior grape is produced, 8,000 
pounds is considered a very la~ge crop—4,000 
to 5,000 is regarded as a good averaye ; but in 
California, the ordinary crop is 10,000 to the 
acre, and more is net unusual, In the old 
world, and in the Atlantic States, the grape 
crop fiequently fails on account of frosts aud 
disease ; here it is sure to yield abundantly. 
There the vine must generally be supported by 
poles; Aere it stands without artificial aid.— 
There a large amount of cultivati n is costly ; 
bere it can be had for almost nothing. There 
the rains frequently interfere seriously with 
the ripening and gathering; here, during the 
vintage, we have an unclouded sky. 





Tue Crow.—We commend the following de- 
fense of this inhabitant of the fields and woods, 
to the attention of farmers generally. It is from 
an article in the Atlantic Monthly, on ‘Winter 
Birds’: 

‘He consumes in the course of the year, 
vast quantities of grubs, worms, and noxious 
vermin ; he is a valuable scavenger, and clears 
the land of offensive masses of decaying ani- 
mal substances ; he hunts the grass fields, and 
pulls out and devours the underground cater- 
pillars, wherever he perceives the signs of their 
operations, as evinced by the wilted stalks ; he 
destroys mice, young rats, lizirds, and the ser- 
pents ; lastly, he is a volunteer sentinel about 
the farm, and drives the hawk from its enclo- 
sures, thus preventing greater mischief than 
that of which he himself is guilty. It ts chief- 
ly during seed time and harvest that the depre- 
dations of the crow are committed; during 
the remainder of the year we witness only his 
services ; and so highly are these services ap- 
preciated by those who have written of birds, 
that I can not name an ornithologist who does 
not plead in his behalf.’ 
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Gurra Percua.—The tree producing gut- 
ta percha is indigenous to the Malay Islands. 
Tie substance was brought into notiee im 
Kurope by Mr. Montgomerie, who beard of it 
as long ago as 1822, and subsequently, in Sin- 
gapore, found it employed by the natives to 
make handks for their hatehets. There are 
three varieties of the gum—gutta girek, gutta 
tubua, and gutta percha, which are pure Ma- 
ayan terms. Grutta is the name of the juice 
of the plant, and the other words indicate va- 
rieties of the tree from which it is obtaine.l. 
(he tree grows toa lirge size, var,ing from 
three to six feet in diameter. Tt is useless as 
timber ; but, besides the gum which it yields, 
it produces an oil which is employed by the 
natives as an article of food. The gum is ob- 
tained by cutting notches in the bark of the 
tree. — Life Illustrated. 





Crimson Corton.—Mr. Thomas Smith, 
who resides in the immediate vicinity of Kich- 
mond, Va., has a small field of cotton which is 
considered a curiosity by all who have seen it, 
Tt differs but little in appearance from the or- 
dinary kind, exeept in color, which is as deli- 
cately crimson as a maiden’s blush. Not only 
is the stock of a gorgeous hue, but the leaves 
also, the vividness of color fading, however, as 
it approaches the margin of the leaf, intoa 
purplish green. This is not the effeet of dis- 
ease, or of any extraneous circumstance con- 
nected with its culture, but a peeuliarity in the 
plant itself, every stock possessing the same 
rich and healthful glow, and 1s thrifty as any 
cvtton in the country.——Life Illustrated. 

—— LS Ae ki —_ 

—— The highest ability, genius, self-respect and 
every thing we want, will be developed in us in pro- 
portion as we get the spirit of obedience ; and disci- 
pline, so far as it tends tosecure this spirit, is favor- 
able to the highest manifestation of genius. Obedi- 
ence and education will be found identical at last. 





LETTERS NOf OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—G. W. 











Oo examiving the paper photographs, we have 


Robinsun. J. J. Franks. T. Rabbeth. 
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